326              Portland Cement  Testing
means of the microscope is a fairly simple matter. By
permission of the Society of Engineers, the photo-micro-
graphs prepared for the paper previously referred to are
reproduced in figs. 94 to 99, and they clearly show the
difference microscopically between pure cements and thosq
containing admixtures. Of course, the main defect of
photography for this purpose is that the colour of the
object is not reproduced, and from the description pre-
viously given of the difference in colour of the well-burned
and under-burned portions, this defect will be readily
appreciated. In all of these photographs the substance
has been prepared by sifting through the sieves previously
mentioned, viz. 76 and 120, so that the actual diameter of
the particles is about *oo6 of an inch. Fig. 94 is a photo-
micrograph of the Kentish rag used in the experiments,
and fig. 95 of a piece of well-burned clinker from the
Rugby district. Apart from the difference in structure,
one is nearly black and the other almost white, as shown.
Fig. 96 is an ordinary cement of commerce, in which, it
will be observed, the under:burned portions show up rather
lighter than the rest. Fig. 97 is the same cement as No.
86, but with 20 per cent, of Kentish ragstone added. The
admixture is readily recognisable from its white, semi-
transparent, rounded appearance, in contradistinction to
the almost black porous clinker. It may be stated here,
in passing, that in preparing these photographs it was found
that, if the cement had attained any age, the flour or
impalpable powder had a tendency to become hydrated by
the moisture in the atmosphere, and cling to the outer
surface of the coarser particles; consequently, when these
particles were illuminated for the purpose of photography,
the adhering flour gave the particle a lighter appearance
than it really possessed. Fig. 98 is another cement con-
taining ragstone ; this sample was procured from a firm of